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ABSTRACT 

This paper asks whether the isprecision and 
cospleiity of natural languagey as opposed to the language of science 
or logic, represent flaws or essential functional properties* It is 
argued that aebiguity can be manipulated by the speaker through 
environsentally derived characteristics* A discussion follows on the 
study of the functions of language as conceived by the Prague school, 
and the effect of functional linguistics on Aaerican 
sociolinguistics. While both schools agree on a definition of the 
tere **f unctions of language,** the central problea is a disagreeaent 
in the approach to the study of language functions* The Prague school 
postulates a specific nueber of functions on the basis of a 
particular theoretical understanding of the speech act, while the 
Aaerican school believes that language functions should be discovered 
rather than postulated* As only eitensive further research can lead 
to a definitive theory of language functions, it is hoped that the 
significance of the functions of language will be recognized, and 
that the study of functional linguistics will benefit structural 
linguistics as well. (AH) 
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hi tlu. |.r.^, tnHng m . Uonn of th.-Mt- mrnWUln, mamm thought lta« buen Ktven lo 
tvo «ttrlhutt»« of Unguiige chut are i onuldered baalc: ihe treat complcKlty of Ita 
• trui iuri'. (ind Uh lack of ci.mpl.te n-guUrlry. Manv authors, boCh popul«r and 
actfntttl. , have conaldt red theaa two haatc attrlbutea of language Ita baaic flm#a. 
Ua lack uf regularity, particularly ita HuaceptlblUty to aablgultiea, haa been 
conaldt-rtfcl an tapedlaent to practaa and truthful rormunlcatton. Ita great cow- 
plenlty haa been eonaldercd an unneceaaary hindrance to learning. It la therefore 
not unreaaonable to aak whether theae often crltlclted baaic structural attributes 
of lanHuage are aiaply a reault of hlatorlcal accident, to be deplored— and cor- 
rected whenever poaaible— or whether, quite r.o the .ontrar>'. the cooplexlty and 
the relative Irregularity of language are not in some ways essential to ita func- 
tionlnft In Ica huun context. Many lingui«ta believe precisely that. In spite of 
tho r..poatcd att«»pta by both lay authorB anJ rtcl,,l uh In different fields to 
point up the purported Inadequacies of natural human language and to search for 
rawed lea. 

Critics of natural hunan language often compare it to other wore regular 
•ad lesa coaplex foras of cotaaunicatlon. such as the languages used in logic, com- 
puter science, or mathematics. Unlike natural hunan language, these artificial 
languages are wholly regular and wholly consistent; most importantly, there is no 
room for ambigultiea in them. Why can natural language not be made to conform 
more closely to these standards? 

Moat linguiatN. Including thoae who favor futtnal approachen (that !». for 
inatamv, the construction of formml models of language), would agree that nil 
properties of language. Including those that may be conaidered ita deficiencies, 
are necesaary for its functioning in the great diversity of human discourse. It 



In tru«- timt tti«>tl»u« pr«>( tiitpit and la- k ul aroblgulty are fsaenCldt li., for 
liWL iiKi . l"Rl«al Hud HrlMiitlf Ir dlHctmrrt.'. But tt la i>«|u«lly true itmt. Impor- 
tant ttM I la y Mfi', Much fofflw of dlftcournf* reprstent only one u»e of langutt«f and 
« rath. r Hpin tallctd ont» at that; not to mention that thefie apeclal foniw of dla- 
courae are United to those speech cowaunltlea In which activities auch aa the 
puraull of aclence and logic are Bufflrl»»nt! wt 1! i UeKi.ited In the culture to be 
c-ondurted In the native language. Even In theae Hpoer.h romreunltles (to which, 
nepdlenH to aay. belonga that of Anerican Engllah), the use of language for purposes 
of loglf and aclence la rather rare by comparlaon with the many other usea to which 
lanKuaR^' i** put under both everyday and more Bpe<"JaUz*?d condltioita. And what may 
be « m rtuua flaw for purpoaea of aclence or logic may turn out to bo a great ad- 
wantaHf fur MiHBt- other purpoae. Thus, for instance, nalM»dy will deny that the Im- 
prcrlMlon of natural language la of great advantage whenever the speaker wants to 
avoid a spec i fie conwltment and would like to hedge. Th.- same holds for the am- 
biguities of natural language: In many speech altuatlans, the speaker may want to 
be deliberately atAlguous In order to achieve tnu :#irea effect. Where would, 
fer Instance, poetry be if ambiguity were to be eliminated from natural language? 
And without a measure of ambiguity, how wou. . one r - Ablv to find loopholes In the 
l«w^ 

Another important point la to be noted here. It is that, while language con- 
Hltiereil In thf abstract Indeed has many Impreris tons pnd ambiguities, a good number 
of th. Me are In fact resolved when language is used in actual practice. This h.is 
to «lo wtth the i>bservatlon dlscusssd in the enril. r section on "The Structural 
Properties of Language" about language being .1 svstem of signs and signs function- 
ing In an environment, consisting of a situation and a context. More specifically, 
the reduction of the Inherent inprecisions and ambiguities of language In actual 
practice has to do with the relation between the system derived and the environ- 
•entally derived characteristics of the signs of which language consists. As was 



itottfU Iti tlie «l»uw M.>nttum>d UtucuMptiin. i-ach aign« In thf case of ianguaRP» P«rh 
.»f ttH rlvinwniw, h«H tertatn character Im It • on the Mtri>ngth of Its bi'lng part of 
the MyHi»-M tu whlfh It bclongn. Th«iit« «rc what ore called Its system derived 
.•hMriiiii*rtHtlr». In addition. In the procetB of being used In • given onylron»<'nt— 
iiitu«tl«ni and cunteKt— a wlgn acquires certain further characteristics which are 
Ita envlronwentally derived ones. Now th, s; w.h pi*»«lnu9ly noted In theso 
aaterUU. language Is conaldered ^ lll-deflned nvstem. As a consequence, the 
characteristics which the alenJlnts of language derive from their neabershlp In 
this lll-deflned systen are icarkad by varying dt»or««t»B of Inpreclslon and ambiguity. 
Thus, the lispreclslona and ambiguities of language are rooted In Its system derived 
characteristics. Nevertheless* as everyone knows. Information Is transmitted by 
th« use of language. This transmittal of information la, hofwever, net limited to 
whatever U conveyed by the elemanta of langUAge that are implied in the act of 
cownunltatlott. The envlronocnt, both the context and the situation. In which each 
of these elements of language Is used likewise cont'iJtis significant Items of In- 
formation which are accessible to the pc.ticipania in lUv act of communication. 
It Is of these Items of Information Inherent In the environment of the sign that 
the environmentally derived characterlstli ^ tht s'rii are made up, both Its con- 
textually derived ones and Its sltuatlonally derived ones. Thus, these environ- 
mentally derived rhararterlstlcs of the elements of language furnish the additional 
inform/ttlon which mrty serve to reduce the i-.precUlou and ambiguity of Its system 
derived characteristics. This reduction of imprecision and ambiguity Ih optional; 
rhe u«er of language may choose, as wan noted futther n{>>>ve. to be deliberately 
laprertse or ai^lguous. Hut In most Instance's of the u»e of language the Imprecision 
end ambiguity inherent In Its system derived characLurUtlca are largely mitigated 
if not completely eliminated, et least from the standpoint of the participants In 
the act of corjaunlcatlon, by the information contributed by the envlrontsentally 
derived characteristics. Some simple examples oi the use of linguistic units may 
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H4*rvf iM ttlu^lratf thtn. 

U i tlif itrHt t»icMipti» bv thv Mtmplf term "nun**. An a mlnlmuat Ihln ivrm owiy 
Nr iiMfd tu itfMtMinttiP iittytlilnR froti the direct llncai male descendant of a living 
being ti» any mati* Individual viewed nn Junior to aom«»nnr elae^ not tci mention 
other teNrt eiMMkMi pnaalb f Iltlea« Truly thla la a rather wide range of meaning 
and tnw iUnt can bv oonafdered a claaatri^l i xhT.^ * . r t wpu^clHtont Note, hiwvert 
liow ihtn range of meaning la narrowed and the tmpreclHtnii \h either mitigated or 
eliminated the moment thla term la uaed In h p^rtlrular environment. Thun, con*- 
jtlder the Hltuatlon In which an elderly lady, holdlnft a middle-aged gentleman by 
the elbow» la addreaalng another elderly ladv faring the two of them^ saying: ''l 
want you to meet my aon^ Dr. ao-and-so.'' Clearly, not ju$it the participants In 
thlfi particular act of comoMinlcatlon^ but vaont likely nvery observer of the American 
rultural Hcene will realise that thlf* waa .1 ^nfhrr fntr(viurlng her f^on to a rontem- 
porary, moat likely a friend of here. Tn th** context of the present dlacuRalont 
the queatlon to be aaked la, what are the fnvtrnn'nental Iv derived characterlatlcs 
of the term "aon" which have aerved to narrow down tta broad fiyatcm derived range 
of mfitnlngt and thua have helped to reduce if not tv eliminate completely ItH Im- 
preclHion* Flrat of all» then, the filtuat Im..* Uy df-rlvtHi characteristics. The 
age* difference between the woman and the man» aa well as the woman^s affectionate 
geatur<- are element!* of the situation frotp ^ -ir ho ^*erived a chnrarterl;^at Ion 
of the term ••aon" aa referring to male offspring In the literal sense. The cultural 
environment of an ''Introduction^* adds to this. Passing from situational to contex- 
tual ly derived character! atlca » It Is to b.» n^^tcd that fn the context of a personal 
pronoun such hm "my" the term "son" will acquire rJ* cnn^extual ly derived chara* ter-- 
latlr of referring primarily to a male offsprln gtn the Httral senNc* Thus» all 
environmental factora point In the same direction. Now let this little Introduction 
acene be shifted from real life onto the stage. lUah for the participants In the 
act of cooMunlcatlon and for tha cAaerver of the American cultural scene the Inter- 
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tirftat tmi of Mm- tt m "hoii" will now i-hiingc fro* • rsfcroiiGtt to male offaprlng In 
the Uterul Ni*tu<t* tu a ffffrcnce to a ntttgi' offsprtngt a coincldcnct* between rela- 
tluiiM (III thv Mtagt> and r«*l«tlon» In re«l life bttng rather rare in the culture. 
Thta cKmige In interpretation ia of rourau due tc the aituationally derived charac- 
ter iatirti af the tern "eon" wh<ch are different when it*a uaed on atage froa %ihen 
it'a uaed tn real Ufa. To awitch to an tistrrHj;, .'lft"eti«nt uae of thts term, con- 
aider the exriaaawtion "why, that aon of a gun!". In thla exclamaiation, the term 
"eon" Nttll appear* to be referring to a male individual, but whether or not this 
ia indeed the sale offapring of a "gun" in open quest ion. Clearly, in the con- 
text "why, that — of a gun!" the t«r« "aon" has acquired an entirely different 
chMrrti'terisatiun than in the preceding Inacance of uae. And It seems to be fairly 
clear that thU la due to its different contextually derived characteristics. 

One more example will be given. Thin in the clanHlral example of on ambiguous 
aentencc in the recent literature of theoretical Unitulstlca: "Flying planes can 
be dangeroua." Aa everyone knowa, thin nentence havf at lease two different 
readinga: one reading it* that It can be aang'^rous co tly planes, the second read- 
ing In that planaa which fly can be dangerous. Wli^n thtn sentence stands alone 
without a context, and when the altuatlon ia vhich it han been uaed is unknown, 
either of thcae two readinga la equally plaualblo. However, situations In which 
utteranci'N are pronounced completely out of context or where altuatlonal factors 
do noi help to remove or reduce aiablgulties are relatively rare In the real world 
of language use. Thus, if the aentence quoted above is found to occur In the cim- 
text of a dlacusalon on the vlclsaltudea of plXotLng, It will moat likely be inter- 
preted to refer to the dangers of piloting airplanes. If, on the other hand. It 
is uaed In a discussion about the many structures that arc known to have been hit 
by aircraft In flight, the second of the two possible readinga will obviously be 
understood. In terms of the present discussion, this means that the a8d!>lguity 
inherent In the system derived characteristics of this sentence has been removed 



by if c(ifit»iit unity drriwd chttractertnttcn . 

In tht* dlaciumton no far, the following points have bc«n »id«: In looking 
•t natural human laniuaKi** itn coapleKlty and lack of regularity (iK>re a(>eclf Ically , 
Ita Ivprci'Uton and propfnalty tcwarda aablgultlea) could aaaily ba conaldered 
flawM cu t»i> currectad; hawaver, a eloaer examination of the uaa of language In 
ordinary dlMCnurai* nhowM that language In usi -t t i *. ;nuU{i>Hclry of purposen, 
and that r«>r quite a few uf thaa Ita complexity and relArl\re irregularity are ail- 
vantagfM rather than dlaadvantagaa; auch att examination ahoira further that many of 
the Imprei lalona and aablgultlaa that arc inherent iu the elea«nta of natural Ian-' 
guage are reduced or ellntnated entirely thanka to the additional Infonaatlon pro« 
vlded by the envlronMnt In which theae eleaanta are used. Thus, these observations 
point up the significance of the purposes for which language la used, and of the 
effect on language of the anvlroaaent In which Ic la utied. Both of theae consldera- 
tlona have to do with the functional aapect of language; the purpoaea for which lan- 
guaKe is uaed have by linguists been discussed under tUv heading of "Hie Functions 
of language", and the effect of the envlronoenL upon language Is of course one as" 
pee( ut its functioning (n the environment. 

Ill Che view of linguistics presented Ir ft^ie trpterfnls, the functional aspects 
of language are conaldered at leaat aa Important as. If not more Important than, Its 
structural aspecta. Thin Is because It Is through Its functional aspects that lan- 
guage ta relsted to the rest of human life and culture, and It Is through a study 
of these aapectrt that linguistics can be related to the other disciplines dealing 
with man. 

Willie the interest in the functional aspects of language, with some notable 
•arepttonM. is relatively recent among American linguiatH, It hos quite a tradition 
In Europf. (hie of the «9ajor iSuropaan schools of thought in linguistics, the hq- 
called frague school (named after the capital of Czerhoslovakla, In which It 
originated), has centered Its theoretical thinking prlnarlly around the problem of 



thf taiu t ItiitliiH of l«n||uu»(ts and one ot its fortnost proputtent9» Vih'm MachentiM. 
liM .ttll«il tilH ttpt>ru«i'ti tu ilnguUtif'M "f unctlpwil" iiogulstlcs. 

Ill tlii> tliiMirfttcat ••inception of th« Pragu* Bchool. eh« functioning of Unguast 
im t tiwrly ri'lutfd tii tin* introdlonta of th« f^Meh •ituation. ThU wm flrot m»t 
torcli til lUif work ot on« »»f th» ••rlirr thoorttu of tht Pratuo tchool, the ptychoi- 
uginc Karl fiUhltsr. tn BUliUr'o work, hnnfc inf '^ttdientu of the act of apeech 
are on the onu hand the aign ayataa which la the tool of cotMunlcatlon* and on tha 
other hand tha aander of tha Baaaafa, Ita receiver, and the objacta and atatea of 
fact that are c oiun lcated about. To tha latter threr corrcapond In &(lhlcr*a theory 
the three baalc functlona of languata: there la the expreaalva function which l« 
correlated to the aender, tha appeal function which la correlated to the receiver, 
and the «oet Important of the three, the repreaantatlve function which la correlated 
to Che ohjtfcta end atatea of fact that are talked ab.)ut . in Uter dlacuaalons of 
the functional approach to language, the repreaantatlve function haa been ranaaied 
raferenttal function (and thla will be the tt^ro ue^d from here on in theae matarlala). 
In every act of apeech, all three of theae fur tier. language are to aonc extent 
praaent. However, In moat acta of apeech une or the other of them clearly predoml- 
natea* In a large majority of uttarancea, tt ( i;efcr<>ntial function appaara to be 
doalnant: moat uttarancea, after all, arc uaed primarily to convey Information about 
aemathlng to aooeone. Tha axpraaalve function la aald to predominate In crlea of 
pain and uthcr apontaneoua axclaanatlona that refli*tt the speaker* a feellnga; the 
appeal function la aald to predominate In raqueata, commanda, and other verbal 
actottpta to Influence the racalvar of the measagc. 

At the eame tlma aa Btthler waa propoaing hla three functlona, aooie other mom- 
bara of the Prague aehool, primarily the literary ^nalyMt Jan Mukarovaky, pointed 
out the algnlflcanca of an additional function, the poetic or eathettr function. 
Thla la the function of languaga which la corralatad to apeech algn Itaalf ; It a 
daflnad aa tha capacity of the apaach algn. that la, an element of language, to 



itttritil atlvntliHi i»rl«irlty to Uaelt r«tlit*r than prlMrlly to the iM«(ittgt^ whUh 
It •oiiv«yN. tlif I'Htliitlt function lit nut llaitcd tu Ungual*: ttn mini feitt Alt ohm 
(«n Uif »tl»mrwU In any iiht«et which attractt ACtentton to letklf for what it 1»« 
r«ttti*r ih<in fur tin* purt^oMo that it im used for. Thua, the tathtitir fiincttun In 
of^poaad to thi* utUitarUn funcelonai in the caae of objecta theue are the uvea to 
uhlrh an object can hr put, in tht caae i f * .i f ei*- nri th.» thr*'*- functlonN 
poet ted by SUhlfr. The t'athctlc function reay naniCcfir. itself randomly or ayaten- 
atically. tta ayateiaatlc MOifaataclona In the caae of object* laad to art, in 
the (*aap of languata lead to litarature and pjer«^ . ihuM, It la the ayatenatic 
■anifeatatica of the aathetlc function In a carved handle that will make a knife 
lotn an art object: It in the ayatanatlc raanlfaatation of the esthetic function 
by Che uNt* of poetic devtcaa and the organization of content which will tsake an 
uttffaiut' a work of literature or poetry. Th» manlUittHilonH of the cMthetic func- 
tion and the ua** of language in literature and poetry will be discussed In aome 
detail in a later aection of theae aaterials. 

More recantly, Rosan Jakobaon, who woh a attifonwi o; the Prague school before 
the Second World War and who ha* alnce then becorae tht> iounder of his own school 
of thought, haa propoacd a more elaborate coiu'pcutj sictici&e for the functions of 
language, baaed on the undarataading of the act of comunicatlon in terma of con- 
mmicationa theory, tie suggeata that the Act cf cotBauni cation involves not juat 
four, aa BUhler had aaid, but alx eletnentH. These <ire the addresaer, corresponding 
to ilUhlvr'M sender, tttc iiddreasae, corresponding to ttUhler*s receiver, thr ctmtfxt 
raferreJ to, corrcaponding to Buhler*a objects and ntaten of fact convnunicAted about, 
and the iM'eaage, corraapondlng to dUhler*s speech sign. The nev alemenca are that 
of contact* having to do with the physical channel and psychological connection 
required bettieen the addreaaer and the addressee, as well am the code, that Is, the 
ayatea of the language to which the signs belong and In which the aeaaa^tss are fora- 
ttlated. To each of thaae alx elaaants there again corresponds a particular function. 
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Ta tti«* runtcMt rt'ffrred tm Cher* corrvvponiia Cht Mf«rentiAl funrtlou, which t« 
thf cqulvatent ot ttUhlrr'H repr«ttnt«t Ivc funcelen. To tht Addrctf«r thtre corret** 
ponttf* llu* I'Autivf functlun, which ii tht cquivalsnt of Btthltr*i cxprciaivc (unction* 
to thi* «adrc«ic« there corr«epon4ii the conativt function, which ie the equivalent 
of iUhler*e eppeel function. To the fom of the oe«B««e there correiponde the 
poetic (unction, which ie the equivalent ui titf -{«rN..rir or poecic function of the 
Pr«Ku« Mchonl. Pinelly, to the contect there correepond» the phetic function* and 
to the rude then* correeponda the aatalinfiual function. All thoae Inatancee of 
apaech that are prin«rily daaigMd to eetahllnh ^nt«:L ea wall at to open, main- 
tain, and cloee channala of coiuntcation, are coital lered aanlfeatatlona of the 
phatic function. Aawnt the aoat coenon and beet known of thaae are greetinga, the 
"hello** or **ao-and-ao apeaklng" uaad to anaver the telephone, etc. Nanifaatatlona 
of the iMitalincuel function include all inatancee ot epeech concerned with language 
itaelf, auch aa diaeuaalont of correct uaage, cooaentlng on paople*a dlalacta. etc. 

tately» Aaerlcan lingulata have becofse interested In the problen of cht func- 
tiona of lantuage in connection with the development ot tociolingulatlca. Thie new 
eraa of intareat ia concerned with the relatione between language and aoclal struc- 
ture* end etteapta to etudy it by correlating Ungulsttc and aocial variablea. 
Claarly, one of the laportant linguiatlc variabXaa ia the functioning of language 
itt different aoclal altuatlona. With thie new point of view, American llngulsta 
intereetttd in eociolingulatlcB have taken a new critical look at the question of 
the functiona of language. IVo authora in particular, Dell Hymea and Madeleine 
Hathiot, have given aema attention to thla natter, and the subsequent discusalon ia 
baaed largely on thalr viewa. 

The praaent aoclollnguiatic dlacuasion agrees with the earlier conceptuall- 
laclona by the Prague aehool and Jakobaon in regard to the interpretation of the 
tatm **f unction'*: Kara aa bafora, by *'the functions of language'* are meant the pur- 
poaaa for which it ia uaad and the rolee which it may play In human society. The 
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rh* f>r«ii«»tit dlMiuMNlon dlff»r» fro* tUv uarlltr conecptu«tU«tlon in tin 
Mppruach tu thf «tudy of thft funetlooi* uf Iftnguaft. Both the Pr«t*'* nchool and 
Uivt fumnn Jakuhnun use « partlcuUr thtoratlcftX uiid«rtt«ndlns of the act of 
roMuntiatton M a bMtN for pottulttinf a tptetfltd nuibar of funectonii for lan- 
guage, f irat four, than oln. No ont haa quarralad vlth tht po«tul«tlon of a rafar- 
antlal function for laaguatai alnca It in quite cvi^tr^. tt ht tht primary purpoae 
of language la to oerve aa a ineana of comunlcatlon and thla certainly Includca 
reference to thlnga coMunieated about* The poetic or eathstlc function of lan- 
guage la a good deal Itae evident* but in virv of the clgnif leant ceaulte achieved 
by Che Prague echool on the baaii of poatulating thla function (to be diacuaaed in 
a later aectlon of theae nateriala), it la difficult to ralae eerloua obJertionH 
eieliMt it. The eltuatiun la far leaa clear cut In regard to the other functlonn 
poatulated by th** I'rague achool and Jakobaon. Tii< major difficulty here l* opera- 
tional, that ie, it arieoa in atteepting to apiily the notlona of the #»»otlve, cona- 
tive, phatic and tMtallngual functlona to particular ^mttvu. More apeclflcally. It 
turna out to be cxtreaely difficult to aeparate mani fee tat lone of theae functlona 
froai each ether and froca theae of the referential and poetic functions. Hven in 
the very clear cut example given further ebov . a Uctle added reflection will make 
it clear that in each of theae ioetancea nore Chan one of the functlona of language 
ie Involved, end will nake it rather difficult to detetwine which of thea in fact 
JovN predumlnatc . 

On the baelM of thcwe conaideratlona , both Jlywee end Mathlot htwe carh nepa- 
rate I y cvtm forth with the auggeation that the functions of language should not be 
poatulated. but diacovcred. Thla oieana that none of the many conceivable purponea 
or rolee of language In huaan life ahould be taken for granted, and that a mere 
definitive theory of the functlona of language can only be the result of eytenslve 
further reeearch and the rethinking of the laaue tenac of Ita results. 

In thla proposed reatudy of the functlona of language. It may be useful to keep 
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III mlml III*- twu htfNtt tviM>« of eOctftl i*nvlronMnt that thv MOi-iollngtitHlH iiavc 
takfii itv*'r IrtHii thv nor tolugtMtf : the ■■ail group* and th<* large group. Kor 
••uiMuiiiiAuiHt ir purponvM, thr ummll group ran ba daflnad at Chat created by fact - 
to-faci' (ortact; the large group than nay be defined aa any group which it con- 
atituted Independently of face-to-f«ce contact, although, of courae, face-to-fare 
contact will ucrur coenunly aaong the anall grout>ii (oncalned within it. The dif- 
ferent ;unt tione of language can then be atudied in terms of their appearance in 
either a Nnall group or a large gi'oup environsMnt. Thua, the functions poatulatod 
by the Prague actiool and Jakobaon'^-vhether their potitulatlon ultimately turns out 
to be* valid or not— clearly belong into a aaall group environment. Other functions 
of language that have been talked about in the linguiatlc and aoclolingulatic lit- 
erature equally clearly br>long into a large group environment. As example of the 
latter are the functions t^f a standard language, diacuaaed by Paul Carvm and 
Madeleine Mathiot in a paper eoma years ago. A atandard language is defined by 
them as a codified form of speech, used by and aervlng aa a modal to an urban speech 
community iitt tern "urban" le here used in opposition to "folk" or "rural", and 
not in opposition Co "suburban"). This in then the language used in education, 
bureaucracy, the media, literature, and ao forth. Garvin and Mathiot propose four 
functlona of a standard language; two of these will be enough to make the point here 
•thet»e ere its unifying fuifction, snd its neparatist function. The unifying function 
of a Mtandard language can be defined as the role it playa in maintaining the unity 
of t% Mpee^h community in npitc of dialectal dlfferencea (which In aecne well known 
caa^H. Mu. h aa that of c^ensan, aay be rather conaiderable) . The separatiNC function 
of a NtanUnrd language is the role it playa in aetting off the community of its 
epeakera againat another speech community with which it may be confuaeo or by which 
it may be in danger of being absorbed. Looking at some of the standard languages 
of the world, it seems that the unifying function predominates in ttte aore estab- 
lished and larger speech comaunltlsa, while the separatist function predomlnstes 
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In thv leMfi etttablUhcU and auller onea. In •Ither case, these functlono ate 
c«C4ftb! tubed in tvnm of an entire apeech commlty; that la, they are establiahed 
In tt^naa of a group which la clearly not defined by ftce-to-f«ce contact - a 
Urge group. 

Am can be aeen, the functional propertlaa of language are leas veil known and 
conaequcntly UtuH clearly defined than Ita atructural onea. This does not »ean 
that they are lean algnlflcant; on the contrary, aa nay be noted In the section on 
the Hirurtural propertloa of language, the point of view held here la that the 
princlplea of the atructure of language ahould be defined, and the atructurea of 
particular languagea ahould be daacrlbed, in tezvs of the functioning of language. 
The discrepancy In the undaratandlng of function and atructure that %raa just noted 
la thua not due to any lack of algnlflcance of either. Rather, It la due to the 
neglect which the atudy of the fuQctlona of language haa suffered In ouch of OKMiem 
llngulatlca, particularly on thla aide nf the Atlantic. It la to be hoped that 
with the riae of the intareat in aoclollngulatlca the recognition of the liaportance 
of functional conalderatlona vlll llkewlae Incraaaa and the atudy of both the 
function and the atructure of language vlll benefit frois It. 




